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ledge: the gleaming of its armor must be the light that flashes 
from the eye of free high-minded public opinion. Call this com- 
plimenting, call it complaisance to the base multitude, call it 
visionary speculation, call it what you will ; but the doctrine is 
true : and, over the liberties of the world, whether prostrate or 
triumphant, that truth must rise brighter and brighter forever. 



Art. IV. — Degerando's Visiter of the Poor. 

The Visiter of the Poor ; translated from the French of 
the Baron Degerando, by a Lady of Boston ; with an 
Introduction, by Joseph Tuckerman. Boston. 1832. 

Degerando says, in the 208th page of this translation, 
* There is nothing good which we may not expect from the 
generosity of this age, and the enthusiasm which is peculiar to 
it.' On no subject can this generosity and enthusiasm be ap- 
plied more profitably, or more honorably, than in efforts to 
improve the condition of the poor ; and to prevent the causes 
ofpauperism. The efforts of past times have been directed to the 
relief, not to the prevention of misery. The duties, which are 
beginning to be felt and to be performed, are to know causes; 
and knowing these, to apply means to the far better purpose 
of banishing, than of relieving. 

Degerando writes of pauperism as it is seen in great cities in 
Europe. All his remarks are not applicable to this country. 
He writes, too, with an amiable enthusiasm, which does his 
heart the highest credit. Whether he can inspire equal en- 
thusiasm in his readers, may be questionable ; but one cannot 
read his book without feeling respect for him, nor without 
wishing to be as good and charitable as he seems to be. 

The author of this work is said (in the Encyclopaedia Ameri- 
cana) to be a native of the city of Lyons, born in 1770 ; to 
"have been much in favor with Napoleon ; to have held impor- 
tant state offices under him ; to have been, also, much in favor 
after the restoration ; to have written the best work which the 
French possess on the History of Philosophy. His last work 
is that by which he is most known in this country, translated 
and presented to the public by the title of ' Self Education, or 
the Means and Art of Moral Progress.' 
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The volume now to be noticed is said, by the translator, not 
to comprise several parts of the original, which were thought 
to be inapplicable to this country. It may be inferred from 
the introduction (written by the Reverend Dr. Tuckerman), 
that some latitude has been taken in the manner of translating, 
to make the volume more useful to American readers. The 
introduction was intended to give effect to the thoughts of De- 
gerando ; in which purpose the writer appears to us to have 
been entirely successful. His experience among the poor 
qualifies him, eminently, to speak of their wants, and of the 
duties of other classes to them. 

We cannot, on this occasion, enter into a discussion of the 
causes of pauperism, nor of the means of prevention and relief. 
This is a most comprehensive subject ; and one of peculiar in- 
terest in this country. Americans ought, while they can, to 
attempt the mastery of this difficult matter, embracing, as it 
does, political and moral considerations of the greatest impor- 
tance. There is yet a wide difference between the pauper- 
ism of the new, and that of the old world. The latter arises 
from inequalities of condition, founded in long-enduring politi- 
cal and moral causes, which are unknown here. There are 
here many, and there will be more causes of pauperism, than 
there need to be; though some there must be, under the 
most favorable circumstances. The causes of inequality are 
necessarily fewer here than in Europe. 

The right of ruling brings no riches in its exercise ; military 
glory secures no wealth ; the church has no benefices ; a favor- 
ed individual of a family does not inherit all, to preserve the 
family name and dignity. Here wealth is acquired by talent 
and industry, and sometimes by unexpected good turns. It is 
lost with great facility, and in a few years, by successive de- 
scents, it is scattered and dissipated. Here poverty is less de- 
praved and odious, than in Europe. It is seldom hopeless, 
despairing, desolate. The poorest man's son may hope to be 
something. But till every one is free from vice, ignorance, 
and misfortune ; or until the whole community make common 
stock like the shaking quakers ; or until the care of the whole 
community is assumed by the Government, and all the citizens 
are merely agents for the community, as happened in Sparta, 
there will be poverty, suffering, calls fpr charity, and duties to 
perform. The motives to the care of the poor are twofold. 
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1. Interest. 2. Duty; which, in fact, is only another name 
for interest. 

The rich and the poor are connected by numerous ties. 
This is not apparent in single cases, but is so when many 
cases are taken together. Whether the whole number of the 
poor are moral, and sufficiently informed to know in what their 
best interests lie, is a touching inquiry to the wealthy ; and 
equally so to the poor, to know, whether the wealthy under- 
stand and provide for their necessary relation to them. As 
the resources of the poor are easily exhausted ; as the calamity 
of long-continued winter, or prevailing sickness, soon brings 
them to craving want, the good of the whole demands provision 
against suffering, violence, and crime. 

But, besides these calls, there are duties of humanity frpm 
which the well informed and considerate cannot, and would 
not, excuse themselves. Nor would they lose the pleasure of 
affording relief in cases of distress. The exemplary devotion 
to the poor, which Degerando proposes, is not called for in 
our country, as in some of the cities of Europe ; yet even in 
our cities and great towns, there is abundant room for the ex- 
ercise of charity. 

But we are wandering from the prescribed purpose, which 
is no more than to make a brief examination of this little vol- 
ume, leaving it to the good sense of the reader to apply the 
general character of the work, by his own knowledge of the 
wants of society, and by his own perception of duty in minis- 
tering to these wants. 

And first, of the introduction we have to remark, that until 
the 'generosity' and 'enthusiasm,' on which Degerando relies, 
shall become more' common than they now are, it will be the 
safest course for all who would benefit the poor, to employ such 
agents as Dr. Tuckerman. If they have not the taste nor in- 
clination to visit the poor themselves, they may have the assur- 
ance that their bounties will be well applied by such agents 
as he is. This, however, is severe labor for one, or even for 
many. Degerando means to show that such labors should be 
common to many. 

The first chapter is entitled, ' Aim and Character of 
Charity.' 

He divides society into three classes : those who have the 
superfluities of life ; those whose resources are nearly balanced 
by those necessities which stimulate to labor ; those whose 
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pressing wants cannot be entirely satisfied by their own in- 
dustry. 

The first and third classes he connects together, and at- 
tempts to show, throughout his work, that While the latter may 
be relieved and made better, the former may be gratified and 
improved. Though this philanthropist may be thought to be 
somewhat in advance of his age, and even fanciful, yet all who 
can appreciate him will agree, that alms-giving, which is by 
many considered to be the whole of charity, is but a small 
part of it. He says, ' it even contradicts, and sometimes de- 
stroys the intended effect of charity.' 

The second chapter is entitled, < Characteristics of real 
Indigence.' 

This comprises the fruits of long experience. He discrimi- 
nates among the contrivances and frauds which are sometimes 
practised, and the real claims to charitable relief. He dis- 
closes a knowledge which might be put to profitable use among 
us, and which few, but professional ministers, have used to 
much extent. Every part of this chapter is abundant in rules, 
which those, who would copy Degerando in his benevolent la- 
bors, may study with advantage. 

' The Classification of the Poor ' is the title of the third 
chapter. 

Herein he supposes, that the visiter of the poor has exactly 
ascertained existing wants ; their nature and extent ; — and 
considers the great secret of charity to be the art of propor- 
tioning it to the necessities of poverty. The whole chapter is 
devoted to rules and illustrations, which must have been drawn 
from actual observation of the miseries which may be found in 
such a city as Paris. Happily, all of them may not apply 
among us. But whoever intends to become a ' visiter ' will 
find this chapter full of instruction. 

The fourth chapter, on ' the Virtues of the Poor,' is, per- 
haps, the most interesting in the book. He properly gives 
little credit to the affluent, and the easy, for their virtues. He 
shows how beautiful and admirable virtue is in those who are 
overwhelmed by reverses of fortune, by the disdain of the 
rich ; exiled from society ; banished, as if to a desert, in the 
midst of cities ; every thing hostile ; and when the very affec- 
tions of nature become the source of keenest suffering. We 
cannot forbear to extract something from this chapter, in honor 
of human nature under most distressing visitations. 
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'.I have seen a well born young lady, whom the reverses of her 
family had plunged into indigence, after having been reduced for 
subsistence to the labor of her hands, attacked by a cancer. She 
suffered acute pains. Every thing failed her. She had not even 
linen, with which to dress her wounds. She had not even a bed 
to repose upon in her agony. She saw her malady ^increase, 
from day to day ; and she felt that her strength was declining. 
She had no other prospect of relief, than the tomb open to re- 
ceive her. But not a complaint escaped her lips. Her counte- 
nance was serene and gentle, and her calmness was not impaired 
a single moment, till the hour of her release. 

' I have seen also a mother of six children, extended, night and 
day, upon a little straw in a garret, with a fatal ulcer, which was 
destroying her, and not able to give bread to those poor little be- 
ings, who were weeping around her. In her own husband, 
too, who ought to have been her consolation and support, she 
had an additional subject of cutting sorrow ; and she was thus 
supporting,-at the same time, the sufferings of body and soul. 
But she supported them With ah unalterable sweetness, pardoning 
even the unworthy husband, who aggravated her woes, instead of 
relieving them ; and who abused the succors destined for her, and 
consumed them himself, in drunkenness. I have seen aged, in- 
firm, and forsaken widows occupying a nook so low and narrow, 
that one could scarce enter it, and having no other light than 
what came from the stair-case, and there waiting the immense 
favor of entering into a hospital ; (for such is the great and su- 
preme ambition, such the object of the wishes of a great num- 
ber.) And alas ! — how many desire it in vain, and cannot obtain it ! 
— I have seen miseries which pass all belief, and physical tortures 
united with the most pressing wants and painful privations ; and 
all these endured by martyrs of patience, without aid, hope, or 
witness ; submitting to the J>ivine will. Where are crowns 
worthy of such triumphs ? What tenderness mingles with our 
respect, when we think, that the beings called to display such 
courage are feeble women, and old men, already exhausted by 
long trials ! 

' In some families of the indigent, you will see the most touch- 
ing examples of conjugal love, and of all the domestic affections : 
you will see mothers refusing themselves every thing, in order to 
support their children, and widows who cannot be consoled for 
the loss of their husbands. 

' Lately we have been witnesses of a touching struggle between 
an aged mother and her.daughter, herself the mother of a numer- 
ous family. The mother had asked to be received into a hos- 
pital, and insisted upon obtaining this favor, in order not to be » 
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burden, in her last days, with the infirmities she foresaw for 
herself, to a family already very much straitened. The daughter 
warmly solicited a refusal for her mother, desiring to take care of 
her herself, when this care should become necessary ; and only 
counting as pleasures, the sacrifices which she imposed upon her- 
self to fulfil this pious duty. 

' An old soldier, made infirm by his wounds, with his wife and 
numerous children, had been taken home by a simple workman, 
the brother-in-law of the wife, who shared with them the fruits 
of his labor. This estimable man was killed. A few crowns 
only remained to these poor people ; and they consecrated them 
to the procuring of a distinct grave, to receive the mortal remains 
of their benefactor, over which they often go to pray in memory 
of him.' 

This chapter is rich in beautiful moral lessons, on the 
effect that may be produced on favored mortals,, from be- 
coming acquainted with the real miseries which are common 
in the world. 

But there is another and far different picture in the fifth 
chapter, entitled ' Vices and Moral Amelioration of the Poor.' 
The various classes of the vicious poor are here described ; 
and a mournful exhibition of nature it is. It is seen in this, 
how greatly the miseries of poverty are aggravated by vice. 
But the humane writer's object is to show, that the utmost 
tenderness is due even to these unfortunate beings; and that 
they are frequently the more entitled to compassion and char- 
ity, from their very vices. He shows, that among this class 
may be found many on whom charity may perform its most bene- 
ficent labor; and startles one with the serious truth, that much 
of the moral worth of life depends on circumstances, which the 
degraded could not control; but which the thoughtful and 
charitable might easily prevent. 

Assuming, as he well may, that he has convinced the 
' visiter ' of his duties, and inspired the will to perform them, 
Degerando has yet other important instruction to give in his 
sixth chapter, entitled ' Means of obtaining the Confidence of 
the Poor.' Throughout this part of the volume are found 
illustrations of his knowledge of the human heart, under all 
the varieties of sorrow and distress. 

The seventh chapter is entitled ' Education of the Children 
of the Poor,' and is devoted to showing the moral and social 
effects of education. It applies less to our country, than to 
that in which the blessing of free schools is unknown. The 
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object appears to be to induce individuals to render that bene- 
fit, which is provided here at the public charge. Still there 
is ample scope for the benevolence of the visiter, in this re- 
spect, among us. This will be apparent from the following 
note, added by Dr. Tuckerman to this chapter. 

' I have known, I think, more than a thousand poor families ; 
and, in not a few of these families, I have found a great insensi- 
bility to the importance of availing themselves of the means which 
they have for the education of their children. But I have never 
known a poor and ignorant parent withhold his child from our 
schools, or express unwillingness that he should go to them, 
from " a jealousy that the child would thus be raised above him." 
Some of the poor children, who are seen in our streets, were 
brought to the city by their parents at an age at which they were too 
old for the primary, and could not read well enough for admission 
into the grammar schools. Some are truants. Some have been 
taken from school, that they might earn what they could for the 
families to which they belong ; and, having lost the employment 
obtained for them, have fallen into vagrancy. And some are 
children of inefficient, and others of reckless parents, who think 
not of the education of their children, and who leave them ex- 
posed to every contaminating influence, only because they are 
themselves too ignorant, or too obdurate, to perceive the value of 
the good they so lightly estimate. If any visiter of the poor 
shall be led, by the appeals which are here made to him, to the 
benevolent enterprise of saving one or more of the poor children 
among us, who are now on the brink of ruin, I think he will 
find them to belong to one or another of the above-named classes ; 
and that the difficulty with which he will have to contend, in his 
intercourse with the parents, will not be " a jealousy," in any 
one, "that his son may surpass him ; " but, either a most pain- 
ful lack of parental sensibility ; or, a strong claim of interest in 
the immediate labors of which children are capable ; or, inability 
in the parent to control the child ; or, the disqualification of the 
child for admission into our schools. My apology for this state- 
ment respecting the exposed and vicious children in .our city 
is, that a greatly increased interest has recently been excited in 
the cause of their salvation ; and a just perception of the causes 
of the condition in which we find them is important, in view of 
the measures which are to be taken for their rescue.' 

The benevolent author does not content himself with pre- 
scribing the duties of instruction to children. He pursues the 
subject into employments which follow, as apprenticeships, 

vol. xxxvi. — no. 78. 14 
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and trades, and other occupations, in which, however, he ex- 
pects more of ' visiters ' than is likely to be obtained, until 
these humane duties shall receive greater attention than has 
hitherto been given to them. There is one part of this chap- 
ter which deserves great consideration, and which applies, 
in some places in our country, as decidedly as it does in 
France. 

' The development of industry, in certain countries, has pro- 
duced a great demand even for very young children, who are em- 
ployed in manual labor that requires neither much vigor, nor 
much intelligence ; but the avarice of certain manufacturers 
abuses the strength of these little creatures. They are exhausted 
by fatigue ; they neither leave them time for school, nor for rest ; 
hardly enough to eat a hasty morsel, or to take hurried sleep. 
These little creatures languish with exhaustion ; and their health 
suffers as much as their characters and education. Yet the 
pressing wants of some parents, the cupidity of others, and the 
want of foresight in many, deliver up these young creatures to 
this fatal regimen. This abuse has been carried so far in Eng- 
land, that an express law was required for its suppression ; a bill 
was passed, a year ago, to regulate the maximum of the task 
which should be imposed upon children in manufactories. In 
France, though some workshops have presented so sad a specta- 
cle, we hope the legislative authority will not be necessary to 
restrain it, and that the power of manners, and the authority of 
public opinion, will be sufficient to arrest the evil in its birth. 
However, the friend who watches over the family of the poor 
will watch over the child who is employed in a manufactory, 
that he may not be exposed to become the victim of excessive 
fatigue. 

' The capacity and skill of a child must not be measured by 
the money he earns. In certain places, a child can earn from 
two to three francs a day by picking up bones for the fabrication 
of animal carbon ; but what will he have learned 1 It is often the 
most false speculation, as to the real interest of a family, to be 
too hasty in obtaining profit from the labor of these little crea- 
tures ; in that, as in many other things, it is sacrificing the future 
to the present.' 

The eighth chapter treats of ' Begging.' 

In many parts of Europe, begging is an important branch 
of business, in which many ingenious and capable persons 
are highly accomplished. In this country, this occupation is 
comparatively rare. Travellers who have passed through 
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Ireland, England, France and Italy, are more struck with the 
absence of street begging, in the United States, than with any- 
other obvious mark of difference. So far as beggars are known 
among us, the observations in this chapter have some ap- 
plication. But, probably, not in those which relate to the 
complicated frauds and deceptions, against which this chapter 
is intended to warn. Other observations, applicable to real 
objects of charity, are as just here as in Europe, excepting that 
the objects are much fewer. The author discourages giving 
money to beggars. He recommends that whenever such 
supplication occurs, the party should be required to make 
known his place of abode, and should be visited there ; that 
the truth or falsehood of the statements made should be inquired 
into ; and that the proper charity which the case demands 
should follow. This is said to be a practice among many of 
our benevolent citizens, and is, no doubt, the most proper and 
satisfactory course. 

The ninth chapter, on ' the wise Distribution of Charity,' is 
the direct application of the preceding parts of the work to 
practical purposes. It contains a summary of rules, and the 
reasons why they are rules, and how they should be regarded 
and used. We can only commend this chapter to readers 
who desire to profit by Degerando's lessons. If we made any 
extracts from it, it would be difficult to select, where all is so 
worthy of notice. 

The two propositions which the author illustrates in the 
tenth chapter, entitled — ' who should be called to the Office 
of Visiter of the Poor ' — are these, — 

1.— 'Every person, who undertakes to assist indigence, 
must himself become a visiter of the poor.' 

2. — ' The visiting of the poor by private persons is necessa- 
ry to supply the deficiencies of the public administration of 
charity.' 

These rules are certainly the best that can be stated for ob- 
servance, in such a city as Paris. But among us, it is believed 
that the best rule for the benevolent generally, is to multiply 
the numbers of those whose sole business it may be to visit 
the poor. Not, however, to the exclusion of those whose 
sense of duty would lead them to be visiters. Such persons 
may render a most acceptable service, no doubt ; but from the 
busy occupations which most persons have here, it would 
not answer, to trust entirely to the visits of individuals. 
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In certain emergencies, such benevolent persons obey the call. 
There are charitable societies among us, the members of 
which deserve the highest praise. If they had not interfered 
during the last winter, the suffering would have been exces- 
sive in this city. It must be admitted, however, that the 
kind of charity thus applied is limited to relief, and falls far 
short of the meaning of the word charity, as used by this writer. 
We see no better mode of accomplishing the comprehensive 
schemes of this philanthropist, in the present state of our 
community, than to confide to employed agents the duty and 
the responsibility of 'visiters.' This implies, of course, that 
those who have not the leisure, nor the inclination to visit 
personally, should furnish such agents with all the means which 
their employment requires. The inducements to supply these 
means will be greatly strengthened, by learning from this 
volume the uses which can be made of means, by those who 
understand the true purposes and duties of charity. 

The eleventh chapter treats of ' the Advantages to be reaped 
by the Visiter of the Poor.' 

It presents charity in a new and interesting light. The 
benefit of charitable acts, to the indigent, has been the common 
motive for performing them . But here we find charity commend- 
ed for the good it does, not to the object of the bounty, but to 
those from whom it moves. The visiting of the poor is here re- 
presented as a school for valuable instruction, in the purposes 
of human life ; as a means of self-esteem, self-gratulation, and 
of grateful pleasure, which cannot be derived from any other 
source. 

A few extracts will disclose what the author means by the 
good which the charitable can do to themselves. 

' My friend A is an honest man, who annoys and injures 

no one ; and, having a great talent for business, has given him- 
self up to it, all his life. Living like all the world, he was ac- 
customed to breakfast, dine, sleep, read his newspaper, and cul- 
tivate the relations of society. He did not himself suspect the 
ordinary nature of his existence, the frozen temperature of the 
atmosphere he breathed. He fulfilled his external duties, went 
punctually to church every Sunday, (for that is only reputable;) 
but he did not comprehend the secrets of moral life, the high 
destinies of our nature, the sublimer vocation of man. The 
maxims of sages, upon this matter, seemed to him an idle specu- 
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lation ; he smiled at the illusion of those who raise themselves to 
these ideas. As to himself, he had no time to lose in philosophiz- 
ing. But one day I proposed to him to accompany me in a visit 
I was going to make. He could not go ; he had an appointment ; 
the order of his day could not be deranged ; besides, could not I 
do better than he ? He begged me to take charge of what he had 
to bestow. I persuaded him, however, and, though a little out 
of humor, he went with me. We entered into conversation with 
this family, which had also its own business, which he made 
them explain to him. I left him without his perceiving it, in 
the midst of the afflicted circle. He gave useful counsels, and 
took the charge of some necessary «tep to the affairs ; he 
obtained their confidence, and had the happiness to render a ser- 
vice. 

' A few days after, I met him, and made my apologies for 
having taken him away from his business. But he was no longer 
the same man ; the expression of his countenance was changed. 
He was more affectionate than I had been accustomed to see 
him. His conversation took another direction, and he asked me 
various questions about the objects of our solicitude. He had 
discovered something new in life ; he had begun to conceive that 
man is not created, and put into the world, merely to make an 
establishment, and live at his ease, in peace with his neighbors. 
There was a book on his table. He had discovered that there is 
another, superior region, whose influences ennoble and animate 
the monotonous existence of earthly interest. 

' I knew Mrs. to be an amiable and gentle woman ; her 

house was ever attractive, and her purse open to the poor. But 
serious conversation wearied her. Effort was painful to her. 
She wished that every thing should go on of itself ; her children 
were at a boarding-school. Dress and company cheated time 
of its languor. The excitement of pulpit eloquence, when there 
was any, interested her; but she relished serious reading lit- 
tle. I solicited this lady to accompany me in one of my visits. 
Nothing seemed more impossible ; dust and filth inspired her 
with insuperable disgust ; rude manners were her antipathy. I 
did, however, obtain what seemed impossible. The next morn- 
ing, I found her by the bed of the invalid she had visited with 
me. She had returned, of her own accord, and without me. 
But this was not all. The employment of her time was soon 
changed ; her husband found her more attentive and affection- 
ate ; the education of her children awakened in her more inter- 
est ; her friends soon discovered a new expression of sensibility 
in her conversation ; and what a guardian had this poor family 
found ! I had visited it more than once, had inquired of the 
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neighbors and landlord ; but she found out immediately all I wag 
trying to learn, and provided what I intended to procure : 1 was 
only obliged to warn her to be economical in her bounty.' 

' One young friend of mine was frivolous and fond of pleasure, 
and less afraid of dissipation than ennui : he had natural talents, 
but was too indolent to study. He had good qualities, and was 
a devoted friend, but wasted all his time. 

'Another of the same age was dissipated and prodigal, osten- 
tatious and vain, and wasted his property. 

' Can visiters of the poor be, made out of such 'subjects ? I 
tried : the former followed me without reflecting, but soon his 
good heart enlightened his reason, and he came to himself: the 
latter would not hesitate to do a proper and worthy thing, but his 
vanity soon became a proper sense of character. 

' How did these changes come about ? In the first instance, 
surprise and almost horror was awakened in a man ignorant of 
the great trials Providence sends on man. He discovered a new 
aspect of human life, which, if he had vaguely suspected, he was 
unwilling to define to himself. But the voice of God's creatures 
was heard ; the tears of a widow, the languid eye of an old man, 
met the eyes of the man of the world, and melted his heart. 
Questions were asked, and heart-rending details were obtained. 
Faculties and powers, till then slumbering, were waked up in 
the soul of the man of the world : his mind became concentrated, 
and he returned pensive to involuntary meditation. He looked 
within, an'd for the first time, his thoughts passed beyond the 
narrow bounds of present and material things. 

' Soon, the relief he witnessed gave him the idea of a new order 
■ of pleasures, and the confidence he inspired acted on him as a 
sacred engagement. The soul opened to a new order of affections, 
and he commenced the moral life, — the only real life. The 
poor man's house was his school, and benevolence introduced 
him to the other virtues. 

' Another visiter of the poor I had the influence to make of a 
lady, who had much mind, and was thought to have extreme sen- 
sibility. She swooned at the recital of an accident : she could 
not bear to see a tiler on a house ; her table was covered with 
romances; no one was more eloquent in expatiating on the 
interests of humanity; — she was admired by both sexes. But 
she was not liberal ; she was not even careful to pay her debts ; 
her house was in disorder ; no one commended her temper. 
She neither knew how to diffuse happiness, nor to be happy. 
She went with me, because it seemed to her a romantic adven- 
ture, and was something new. She became simple and natural ; 
her native generosity was revived and exercised, and happiness 
awoke within, and around her.' 
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The twelfth chapter is devoted to a discussion on ' the 
Utility of Associations, for the purpose of performing Charita- 
ble Duties.' In this country, we are familiar with societies. 
This is so common a mode of effecting any object where num- 
bers have similar views, that it seems unnecessary to remark on 
this part of the volume. 

The thirteenth and last chapter is entitled ' the Co-opera- 
tion of Young People in the Establishments of Humanity.' 
The author endeavors, in this part of his work, to raise charity 
to the dignity of a science, and to prove that the young should 
be trained up in the theory and practice of it, as in any other seri- 
ous employments in life. This subject is well followed out, 
in illustrating the benefit which the indigent would derive from 
having the zeal and enthusiasm of youth engaged in their claims; 
and the far greater benefit which the young might secure to 
themselves, from such an engagement. The sum of this chap- 
ter is, that happiness in this life is to be found in the conscien- 
tious performance of duty ; and that all duty is not done in taking 
care of one's self, and one's-own. To inculcate this truth, may 
be said to be the very moral of this work. But how are the young, 
occupied as they are with business and pleasure, to be convinced 
that there are any social duties ? And if convinced, how are they 
to be assured that the performance of such duties is a means 
of rational happiness ? In no way but by a course of educa- 
tion, which teaches the true purposes of life. To those who 
are so taught, (and we fear the number of such is very limited) 
this translation of Degerando's book will be a most acceptable 
instructer and guide ; — to such we cordially recommend it. 
We recommend it not to be read hastily, — nor to be read as 
though one perusal would impart all that can be learned from it. 

It is rather to be commeflded as a book to be studied. And 
there is no risk in asserting, that any one who does study it will 
be not only enlightened, but will be a better being, both to live 
in the world, and to leave it. 

The lady, who has given Degerando's work to the Ameri- 
can public, deserves their respect and thanks. It is some 
merit to have had the taste Xo read the original with pleasure : 
it is, we hope, a deserved compliment to American readers to 
have believed them fit for, and capable of enjoying, and of 
profiting by the opportunity of seeing the work in an English 
version. 
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We have spent no time in looking for errors, either of 
language, or of the press. If there be any of either kind, we 
have not stopped to notice them. On the contrary, the trans- 
lation appears to us to have been happily executed. If there be 
any thing to dislike in this book, it is not the fault of the trans- 
lator ; but of the original work. This, however, is merely mat- 
ter of taste, and no cause of displeasure to those who are lovers 
of French eloquence. This, we do not profess to admire in all 
instances in which we have seen it, in serious subjects. It some- 
times has little claim to be eloquence, in the estimation of any but 
Frenchmen. If this be an objection, the translator has done 
all that could be done to remove it. 

We should think it a proof of the good sense, and good feel- 
ing of the present day, if this volume should be extensively in 
use. No subject, not connected with civil and religious liberty, 
and good education and sound morals, is more interesting to 
this young country, than the subject treated of in this volume. 
What can be done to prevent poverty, and the crimes which it 
engenders ; and in what way can the indigent be most proper- 
ly treated ? 

It is easy to answer these questions in a single sentence. 
Educate all ; set all to work ; provide work for all who can work. 
No doubt if this were practicable, there would be products of 
labor enough to diminish the number of the indigent almost to 
an indiscernible part of the whole mass. 

But how are these causes of exemption from indigence to 
be brought into operation ? This question is not so easily an- 
swered ; and whatever the eulogists of this fortunate country 
may justly say, it is beyond the reach of the wisest to predict 
when such a state of things will exist. 

If the poor are relieved according to Degerando's sense of 
the word charity, if the causes of pauperism are sought out, 
and annihilated, the affluent and the independent must do 
the work. This book tells them how they can do it. When 
we consider .how large a portion of the lives of many is spent 
in vain, frivolous, and disgusting pursuits ; and also, what a 
change might be produced among the poor, as well as among 
those who so spend their lives, we can present no better wish 
to both parties, than that Degerando's volume may be found, 
read, and duly respected, in every family, which is capable of 
being instructed by it. 



